IV
MECHANICS OF EVERYDAY
I
OF Manhattan's two main railroad stations, Grand Central, with its
famous oyster bar, is more famous than Pennsylvania Station, though
the latter has a greater daily passage of travellers. Pennsylvania
Station is said to have been inspired by the ruins of the baths of
Caracalla in Rome, and its massive columns spread over a whole
block. Grand Central Station was designed by Whitney Warren,
and is a marble cathedral turned into a museum without exhibits.
The main concourse is two hundred and seventy-five feet long and
one hundred and twenty feet wide. Immense double windows let
the sunlight through in great shafts. There are forty-two express
train tracks on the upper level, departing from the heart of the city
by tunnel to Albany, Buffalo and points west and north to Boston,
The lower level has twenty-five local tracks for commuters to
Westchester and Connecticut. There are restaurants and shops on
the lower levels, and for people who have missed their trains or
arrived too early for them, there is a newsreel theatre.
n
Since the war brought an influx of population which has remained
after the hostilities, every hotel in New York has been overcrowded,
and it is impossible to rent a small apartment at a reasonable figure.
New York has over three hundred and twenty thousand rooms for
rental each night.
The Hotel Plaza, situated at the south-east corner of Central Park,
maintains its standard of luxury. Although its plumbing and some
of its furniture have been modernized since it was built in 1907, its
marbles and elaborate entrances still preserve, like a flask of ancient
perfume, the elegance and leisure of another age. The Plaza has
gone beyond mere success, and mellowed into a real New York
tradition. A number of its original employees are still performing
duty, and many of its wealthy tenants bear the surnames of those
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